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A MESSAGE TO THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


FIRST SESSION 


(In accordance with a policy established by the National Committee on Policies in November, 
1946, our Legislative Office in Washington submits to each new session of Congress a statement 


of our position on Legislative issues. 


following letter. 


Thus, all members of the present Congress were sent the 
This letter constitutes a valuable summary of our general policy. Since the 


Washington Newsletter and many requests for action will be based on it, we suggest that you 


keep it for reference.) 


January 24, 1951. 


W, are writing to you at the begin- 
ning of this new Congress, to put before 
you some considerations which we be- 
lieve are of critical importance at this 
time. We venture to do so because the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, an organization with sec- 
tions in many countries, has been active- 
ly interested for thirty-five years in 
trying to find constructive solutions for 
world problems. We hope that at this 
momentous period in our nation’s his- 
tory you will take the time to give 
serious consideration to letters such as 
ours which are based on careful and 
unbiased thinking. 


The program which we commend to 
you is as follows: 

1. The United States should willingly 
enter into efforts for negotiation of 
the struggle in Korea. When such 
efforts are discounted in advance, 
any possible hope for success is 
lessened if not destroyed. We in no- 
wise minimize the difficulties of 
finding a working agreement, but 
with the situation as it is. the effort 
should never be abandoned. In or- 
der that such negotiation may be 
carried on, there should be a meeting 
of the Great Powers at the highest 
level to discuss not only the problem 
of Korea, or of Germany, but of the 
many points at issue among the 
Great Powers. A special commis- 
sion on Korea might be appointed 
with Nehru as the mediator. 

2. The United States should at once 
accept the principle of universality 
of membership in the United Na- 
tions. This would make possible 
the seating of the Peking Delegation 


as the de facto government of China 
without involving any surrender of 
principle on the part of the United 
States. 

The United States should give care- 
ful consideration to the opinions of 
nations within the United Nations 
instead of trying to impose its policy 
on them. During the past Assembly 
both European and Asian countries, 
which are fully loyal to the United 
Nations, have repeatedly warned of 
the dangers in the course advocated 
by the United States; e.g., against 
the advance of troops beyond the 
38th parallel, in regard to the United 
States policy concerning Formosa. 
and in regard to the wisdom of 
branding the Chinese as aggressors 
and invoking sanctions. Such coun- 
sels of prudence should be carefully 
considered. Only if the United States 
scrupulously respects the independ- 
ence of the nations in the United 
Nations and refrains from using the 
United Nations as an instrument of 
its own national policy can it suc- 
cessfully meet the propaganda of the 
Soviet Union and establish real lead- 
ership in the United Nations. 

The United States should at once 
utilize its resources to aid other 
countries to build up their economies 
so that by joint effort under the 
United Nations the standard of liv- 
ing of all men may be raised. It is 
obvious that such constructive effort 
is rendered impossible if the re- 
sources of all the Western Democ- 
racies are diverted to building arma- 
ments. 

The United States should maintain 
full democratic rights and proced- 
ures in the United States and as a 


member of the United Nations 
should do its utmost to give effect 
to the Declaration of Human Rights 
throughout. 

We realize that this program may 
seem to you highly impractical in the 
face of the threat of Soviet aggression. 
It is not in agreement with proposals 
that are advocated by the Administra- 
tion and by many responsible leaders 
of both parties, but it is in line with 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
with the declared policy of the United 
States to work for the peace of the 
world through the United Nations. 

While the risks of such a policy are 
great, we would respectfully remind you 
of the risks in the present policy which 
we believe to be still greater. 

1. The current rearmament program, 
including the rearmament of Ger- 
many and Japan, is likely to hasten 
the war which we are trying to pre- 
vent. In view of recent history it 
seems folly to dismiss the expressed 
warnings of the Soviet Union as idle 
threats. In case of war, the Euro- 
pean Democracies which we are 
trying to protect are likely to be 
destroyed. 

2. The present program of intensive re- 
armament will postpone hope of 
carrying out constructive plans for 
disarmament and reconstruction ad- 
vocated by President Truman in his 
speech before the United Nations as 
well as by outstanding leaders of 
both parties, and will thus leave the 
fertile soil of poverty and disease 
as the breeding ground for com- 
munism. 

3. The plans for rearmament and con- 
scription if carried out will have the 
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BUDGET FOR PEACE 
Our U. S. Budget, swollen with mili- 

tary appropriations, has become so 
colossal as to stagger and finally dull 
the imagination. However, once a 
budget has assumed the proportions 
that ours has over the years, it cannot 
be too suddenly reduced without seri- 
ously upsetting the economy. What 
does $70,000,000,000 mean, in terms 
of goods and services? In a sensible 
economy here is what could be done 
with some of it: 

10 billion for one million homes at 
$10,000 each. 

10 billion for gifts and loans to other 
nations for rehabilitation and tech- 
nical assistance. 

3 billion for conservation of our land, 
forest conservation and land reclam- 
ation and flood prevention. (Money 
invested in these items increases the 
wealth of the country, is an excellent 
investment from a financial view- 
point.) 

2 billion for 4000 new school build- 
ings at $500,000 each. 

1 billion for increases in salary for 
one million school teachers. (The 
average increase being $1000.) 

3/10 of one billion for salaries for 100.- 
000 new school teachers at $3000 
per year. (It is said that we shall 
need to add 100,000 teachers in the 
elementary grades each year for 10 
ears. ) 

7/10 of one billion for construction of 
civic centers in 100 cities at 7 mil- 
lion dollars each. 

1 billion for 20 universities at 50 mil- 
lion each. 

1 billion for 400 hospitals at 214 
million each. 

1 billion for 2000 playgrounds for 
children at $500,000 each. 

1 billion for 2000 libraries at $500,- 
000 each. 

10 billion for raises in the wages of 10 
million American workers. (The 
average raise being $1000.) 

1 billion for old age pensions and 
family allotments (1 million such 
pensions or allotments of $1000 each 
average. ) 

2 billion for road improvement (this 
may be too high.) 

1 billion for 2000 new churches at 
$500.000 each. 

5 billion for endowments for colleges 
and hospitals (5 million each for 
1000 institutions. ) 

That leaves 20 billions unplanned for 
and constructive uses would have to 
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My dear Friends: 


During my speaking tour in the 
States, engagement followed engage- 
ment with kaleidoscopic speed; each 
city, school, college, church, had a 
different background from every other; 
even Rotary, Kiwanis and Soroptimist 
Clubs seemed to have their own par- 
ticular flavor. So for me to attempt 
a generalization of the audiences I 
addressed or to make imposing con- 
clusions would be hopeless, imperti- 
nent and of no value. But there 
is one exception—the WILPF groups-— 
here I leave the shifting sands and stand 
on firm ground. From East to Mid- 
West and back again... I felt the 
same WILPF atmosphere as we get at 
our meetings in Great Britain: as we 
have felt, too. in other countries. 

Madame Jouve and I caught your 
section at a time of great anxiety and. 
yet, the anxiety was shot through bv 
the pride of every member in our move- 
ment—canalized into the 35th Anniver- 
sary celebrations. 


The tragic events in Korea swung to 
and fro and pace by pace. we saw that 
the British and American Sections were 
pressing for the same points. Hopes 
rose when Mr. Atlee flew over. and fell 
as his public pronouncements were felt 
to be disappointing. 

I hope you will forgive my saying 
that T felt that some of vou were terri}]s 
and continuously “down on” your gov- 
ernment. Perhaps there is more per- 
sonal partisanship in your country’s 
politics than in ours. I believe I can 
go so far as to say there is less toler- 
ance. There was. for example. consid- 
erable surprise in some quarters on 
hearing that in my own immediate home 
circle there are members of the Con- 
servative. Liberal. and Labor parties, 
and that this does not occasion any 
distress! It was difficult for me 
to grasp the political alignment of 
vour two big parties. It seemed that 
people of the same religious. social and 
educational outlook were Republicans 
in one state and Democrats in the next. 

I found much nervousness about 
WORDS, but a measure of happy 
approachability when facts and fig- 
ures were used to show that in edu- 
cation, agricultural practice and other 
spheres. the United States was in prac- 
tice socialist or even collectivist. The 
last word had to be said very quietly. 
but a whisper can carry! Indeed. from 
a speaker’s point of view. American 
audiences are the easiest to address if 
one can be friendly. unpretentious and 
come around with some solid facts and 
arguments. The students gave a ready 
response to ONE WORLD ideas — the 
soil had evidently been well-prepared. 
When question time came it was easv 
to spot the doctor’s children and it was 
obvious that. when it came to what they 
called “socialized medicine”, home 
preparation had not been neglected 
either! 

Once again thank you so very much 
for asking me to come amongst you. 
Tt has heen a most wonderful experience. 

Yours very sincerely. 
(excerpted) Gwen McGrecor Woop. 


UNITED NATIO 


® U. S. Position in Formosa Unsupported 

When the fifth General Assembly of 
the United Nations recessed on Decem- 
ber 14th, the most dramatic session of 
the U.N.’s brief history was brought 
to a close. It was the first Assembly to 
meet in the midst of war, and while 
many of the most important resolutions 
were geared to meet the threat of future 
wars and of “aggression” (a term de- 
fined differently by the East and West), 
there was also a heartening emergence 
of the less powerful (materially speak- 
ing) countries to a place of influence 
and dignity. There was also a notice- 
able decline in the so-called “American 
majority” because of the refusal of 
delegations which normally voted with 
the U. S. to follow a course leading to 
a third world war. This tendency was 
most obvious after the intervention of 
Chinese troops in Korea destroyed all 
hope of victory for the U.N. forces. 
After the visit of Prime Minister Atlee 
and his refusal to back even a “limited” 
war in China or to support the U. S. 
position on Formosa, the U. S. had to 
decide whether to deal with the new 
situation by itself or whether it still 
needed allies (it looks as though the 
latter decision had been made). If 
allies are needed, then the U. S. must 
consider the views. psychology and 
policies of those countries that reject 
the thought of war as long as there 
remains the slightest possibility of a 
peaceful settlement. Foreign Minister 
Bevin himself told the House of Com- 
mons during the debate on Korea that 
the U. S. had ignored Britain’s advice 
to halt the U.N. drive into North Korea 
at a line 100 miles north of the 38th 
Parallel. Undoubtedly this stand of 
Britain and the even more strongly ex- 
pressed views of France had much to 
do with the majority acceptance of 
negotiation. to be undertaken by the 
Committee of Three appointed on the 
last day of the plenary session on De- 


cember 14th. 


@ U.N. Restrains Big Powers 

Although on all the most important 
questions the United States received the 
support of the majority, there were 
several instances which demonstrated an 
independence of action on the part of 
many of the delegations. For instance, 
the vote to continue UNICEF for an- 
other three years on its present basis 
rather than accepting the U. S. plan 
for long-range activities for children; 
the opposition of the smaller countries 
experienced by the U. S. when it at- 
tempted to shelve the incomplete but 
controversial U.N. treaty on freedom of 
information. Led by France. delegates 
from the Middle East joined Latin 
Americans in defense of the treaty. 
which they were convinced offered pro- 
tection for smaller nations against abuse 
hy powerful press media of wealthy na- 
tions. Mrs. Roosevelt reiterated the 
American point of view that the treaty 
was weighed down with so many re- 
strictions that it threatened to curb in- 
formation rights, not protect them. 
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When the Chinese Nationalist delegate 
tried to revive the question of Russia’s 
responsibility for developments in Asia, 
all the skill of Mr. Dulles did not help 
him and the U. S. remained practically 
alone in supporting Mr. Tsiang’s at- 
tempts. These are all signs that the 
U.N. is not divided into rigid “blocs”, 
and that although, as in the case of the 
cease-fire resolution, delegates who pri- 
vately disagreed with the policy of the 
U. S. expressed their views only in 
whispers to one another and voted when 
the time came with the Americans, still 
they would surely have been outright 
in their opposition if the U. S. had tried 
to force any such action as proclaiming 
Communist China an aggressor and de- 
manding that the U.N. declare war on 
it. This is a healthy sign that the U.N. 
has a restraining influence on the big 
powers, the Soviet Union as well as the 
United States. The attempts of the 
USSR to get through certain resolutions 
that leveled false charges against the 
U. S. were just as staunchly opposed by 
the middle-of-the-road countries. 


® Peking's Terms 

The Peking delegates departed on 
December 19th. after having com- 
plained to Mr. Lie that the thing they 
had come for-—namely. to discuss the 
item on the agenda, placed there by Mr. 
Austin, the question of American aggres- 
sion against Formosa had not been dis- 
cussed. In parting. Gen. Wu declared 
that the U.N. plan for cease fire in Korea 
was a “trap” and reiterated again the 
terms on which the Peking government 
would negotiate— (1) seating of the 
representatives of the Peking govern- 
ment in the U.N.: (2) withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Korea (Jacob Ma- 
lik had stated that “foreign” meant U.S.- 
U.N. troops and Communist Chinese 
troops): (3) withdrawal of the U. s. 
fleet from Formosa. The U. S. remained 
firm in its stand that only after settle- 
ment of the Korean conflict which would 
bring about a unified and independent 
Korea would they discuss the Formosan 
question. 


® Committee of Three 

It was in this atmosphere that the 
Committee of Three (Entezam. Rau an: 
Pearson) hegan their work soon after 
December 14th. A succession of notes 
to Peking brought the repetition of the 
same conditions for a truce, and appar- 
ently the U. S. was just as determined 
to stand by its position. 

Now is the time to (1) again 
urge our own government. without 
abandoning its principles, to try to 
meet half-way the terms on which ne- 
gotiation can start by possibly being 
less emphatically opposed to the move 
advocated by many non-communist na- 
tions in the Security Council to bring 
the Peking government: into the U.N. 
where on an equal basis the opposing 
views can be threshed out. (2) to give 
encouragement and support to the mem 
bers of the Committee of Three so that 
they will not abandon their efforts. 

Giapys WALSER. 


My dear American Friends: 

Now I am again in my old country. 
As I said so often in my speeches, 
the French people even now do 
not believe in an inevitable general 
war. They go on speaking of it in the 
conditional tense, instead of the future 
or even the present tense. That means 
first that the idea of it is too awful even 
to be conceived, but it means also that 
they do not believe it is in accordance 
either with the interests or with the 
wish of the Soviet Union, to invade 
Europe and risk violent opposition of 
three persons out of four. They still 
hope the pressure upon their govern- 
ments of all the peoples of the world 
who hate war, and the common sense 
and wisdom of a few individuals will 
be able to stop it in time. 


Perhaps it is an illusion—yet, I want 
to address you this hope, as the pathetic 
appeal of suffering men and women all 
over the world, as the only deep wish 
they can express this year in their 
anguish. | think also of all the little 
children who come to life every day— 
soon a new one will arrive in my family 
—and I feel ashamed of the earth we 
have prepared for them. When will 
life really be worthwhile? 


My dear American friends, | am read- 
ing this afternoon the complete file of 
your letters and memoranda since the 
Korean crisis has begun. 1 knew already 
and saw how much you have all worked 
to express to your government the reas- 
onable views of the best people in the 
country, and to inform the United 
States public of the solutions that 
our League principles help us to 
see. I was very happy to play my part 
in that second action especially when 
1 spoke to big young audiences in 
schools and colleges—or to clubs and 
groups outside our branches. The re- 
actions and questions were always very 
interesting. and often very intelligent. 


I must say, too. that | always felt 
perfectly free to speak as | thought, 
without any reservation. I am sure it 
is the best praise I can address to your 
democracy, and it gave me the assurance 
that war-hysteria, and what we call “the 
giddiness of victory” are still very sup- 
erficial in America and are not yet a 
serious danger for essential liberties. as 
long as many citizens like you keep 
watching. 


I had also the privilege of living with 
our friends of the League in their charm- 
ing homes, and could measure how 
close we are. though from such far 
away countries. 

But your efficiency, your generosily. 
your confidence in life, your constant 
“bonne humeur” are better than ours. 
And near you, my friends, if I have 
brought you the experience of someone 
who lived through two wars, invasion 
and occupation, I may say I learned a 
great deal from you all. And for that 
new richness, as well as for the amount 
of discoveries and information, and in 
one word, for the wonderful trip, I thank 
you with all my heart. 


(excerpted) ANDREE JOUVE. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The innovation of 1950—combining 
the Annual Meeting with an Institute 
and a leader’s training course, spending 
a whole week together in a delightful 
spot, inviting husbands and children to 
share in a creative vacation — proved 
to be a great success. At the last ses- 
sion it was unanimously voted to con- 
tinue the same practice this year. 


The meetings will be held again at 
Cazenovia Junior College, in the charm- 
ing village of Cazenovia, New York, 
where we were made so welcome last 
year. This year we hope to plan more 
time for recreation, to take advantage 
of the lovely walks, and the lake. The 
dates are June 17-23, 1951. This makes 
it possible for all who are within a day’s 
drive of Cazenovia to come on Sunday 
and leave on Saturday. Even those who 
will require two days for the trip can 
still manage it within a week with two 
long weekends. We hope that this year, 
with more time to plan, many will ar- 
range to come together in cars, thus re- 
ducing the cost of transportation. We 
hope also that there will be more hus- 
bands and children this year. 


We are planning an excellent Insti- 
tute. The Annual Meeting, with time 
to consult together about our policy and 
program in these very critical times, 
has special importance. It would be a 
great encouragement to the committee 
to know that you plan to come. 

Ouive I. Reppick, Chairman. 


THE 35th ANNIVERSARY 
FUND OF $60,000 


Many of our members and branches 
worked hard during 1950 to give to the 
WIL Campaign for World Disarmament 
and Reconstruction for which the Thirty- 
fifth Anniversary Fund is still being 
raised. For the past eighteen months 
the emphasis of our program has been 
on these twin objectives which are rec- 
ognized even in military circles as basic 
necessities for permanent peace. Presi- 
dent Truman’s speech on October 24 
before the United Nations on the occa- 
sion of its fifth birthday, added strength 
to this program since in it he expressed 
a desire for a plan for world-wide dis- 
armament and reconstruction through 


the U. N. 


In the early part of 1950 much work 
was done by the WIL in Washington, 
at the United Nations, and throughout 
our branches to arouse public opinion 
to demand world-wide disarmament and 
positive alternatives to the arms race, 
such as food and shelter for all, better 
health around the world and greater 
concern for human rights. Three pam- 
phlets on disarmament were published 
and circulated, four issues of FOUR 
LIGHTS contained special information, 
and packets of disarmament material 
with suggestions for action were dis- 
tributed to all local leaders. As a result, 
many local meetings were held across 
the country and letters and articles ap- 
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A MESSAGE—(Cont’d from p. 1) 
effect of transforming our country 
into a garrison state where demo- 
cratic privileges and rights will be 
drastically curtailed if not complete- 
ly lost. 

Any course of action at this critical 
time involves grave risks. We urge 
that you advocate that the United States 
boldly accept the risks involved in a 
constructive program of peace instead 
of unwillingly accepting the dangers in 
the plan for military defense on an un- 
precedented scale. By so doing the 
United States can recapture the initia- 
tive for peace, and can aid in the devel- 
oping of a strong United Nations which 
will appeal to men’s hopes instead of 
increasing their fears. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANNALEE STEWART. 


Disarmament Primer 

Written simply and with conviction, 
this is perhaps our most effective piece 
of material on this important subject. 
Listing the ten most commonly asked 
questions about disarmament with sound 
replies and suggestions for action, 2 
member should have a copy of this leaf- 
let and extra copies for distribution. 
Single copies, 5c each. 35 for $1.00. 


Notice 


Nominative petitions for candidates 
for election to National Board will soon 
be in your hands. There will be 12 
members elected to National Board this 
year, an increase of 3 over past years. 
This means an increased opportunity 
for branch participation in work at the 
national level. It should mean a more 
effective WIL. Please, every branch, 
send in your candidate petitions 
promptly. 

Auice M. Wooprurr, 
Nominating Committee. 


Our Goal and You 

What are YOU doing to help us reach 
our goal of 3600 new members during 
the last three months of this 35th Anni- 
versary Year Membership Drive? Why 
not give one of your friends a gift mem- 
bership in the WILPF and bring us one 
step closer to the goal! We can surely 
do it if everyone helps! Here is a mem- 
bership blank. Do fill it in today! 


THE WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM 
2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

PLEASE ENROLL: 


International Associate Dues— 
(include International, Na- 


tional, State) $7.00 ...... 
National and State Dues— 

Special Student Dues $.50... $...... 


Make checks payable to 
Women’s International League 


35th ANNIVERSARY— (Cont'd, p. 3) 
peared in local newspapers. We know 
that our work was one of the influential 
factors behind Mr. Truman’s remarks 
on October 24. 

Plans were also made to send field 
workers into five areas across the coun- 
try to arouse greater public opinion in 
co-operation with interested individuals 
and groups and to help our own 
branches. But, alas, money did not 
come in sufficiently for this much-needed 
extension work. 

Now, however, a wonderful thing has 
happened. At the Chicago Board meet- 
ing a special committee was appointed 
to launch and carry through a more 
extensive campaign than we had been 
able to finance up to that time. A spe- 
cial contribution of $1500 was made 
available to be used exclusively for a 
“pilot project” of ten weeks to forward 
in every way possible on a national 
scale the plans for disarmament and 
reconstruction outlined by President 
Truman before the U.N. on October 24. 
A director, Robert C. Folwell, 3rd, has 
been appointed and has just started 
work, with headquarters in Jane Addams 
House in Philadelphia. If the campaign 
proves effective during the ten week 
period, it will be continued either as 
part of a larger movement including 
other organizations or as a continuation 
of our own effort. In spite of the all-out 
preparation for war, as outlined by the 
President at the opening of Congress, we 
have received word on good authority 
that he is still “personally interested” in 
obtaining a plan for universal disarma- 
ment and reconstruction through the 
U.N. and that work on it is going for- 
ward. 

Those of us who face the weekly prob- 
lem of finding enough money to pay for 
our regular day-in, day-out work for 
peace, without which the Disarmament 
Campaign would be impossible, most 
urgently remind every member and 
every branch that our Anniversary Fund 
is still in existence and will be used to 
finance all our work including the Dis- 
armament Campaign until the end of 
our 35th Year on April 28. Each day 
that the War goes on in Korea, we long 
to do something to stop the maiming 
and killing of young men and boys on 
both sides, and the dreadful suffering 
of the native people. One thing we can 
do is to support financially the work 
of the devoted and skillful women of 
the WIL who in many parts of the world 
are spending their very lives in an effort 
to replace the futile and wicked sacrifice 
of war by world law and intelligent co- 
operation in the solution of the world’s 
problems. 

Please send as generous a contribu- 
tion as possible to 

JANE ADDAMS HOUSE 

2006 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Atice Hamitton, M.D., 
Chairman, Thirty-fifth 
Anniversary Fund. 

KATHARINE McC. ARNETT, 
Chairman, 

National Finance Committee 


BUDGET—(Cont’d from p. 2) 

be found for them. At the present time, 
76c out of every tax dollar is going 
for armaments and for wars, past, pres- 


ent and future. The proportion will 
certainly be no less in the new budget. 
We leave it to you to decide whether 
such fabulous waste is not calculated 
to bring us close to catastrophe and, 
alternatively, whether such constructive 
planning as we have suggested above 
would not of itself be a powerful force 
against war. 
ELIZABETH HASWELL. 


Tax Protest Stickers 


To be affixed to income tax returns, 
bills including federal taxes, etc., these 
little stickers are convenient and effec- 
tive. They remind all those who see 
them of the enormous amount of gov- 
ernment expenditures for arms, and may 
help influence their thinking in terms 
of peaceful alternatives to the arms 
race. 100 for $1.00. 


HOW WE'VE STARTED 


IN MICHIGAN 
ON WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 
AND UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 

1. Sent 150 printed invitations to civic 
leaders for evening discussion at 
private homes on the subject, with 
Annalee Stewart as speaker. 

2. Forty people came, were given each 
a copy of our immediate objectives 
and methods on the subject, were 
inspired by Annalee, voted to be- 
come a Citizens Committee. Plans 
now under way for second meeting. 
permanent officers, organization of 
city and state, and mass meeting. 

3. Study group set up to prepare 
speakers. 

4. Follow-up letter sent to all invited 
who came and all who did not come. 
giving summary of Anualee’s talk, 
urging special meetings during holi- 
days of represented groups, and giv- 
ing name of Chairman of Speakers’ 
Bureau. 

5. Fifteen personal letters sent special 
delivery to ministers, inviting them 
to join the Committee and urging 
intensive, immediate letter writing 
in their churches. 

6. Central Methodist Church opened 
one whole day for prayer for peace. 
WIL members with literature, sta- 
tionery, pens, and ink, talked with 
people as they came from the sanc- 
tuary. Some wrote letters there, 
others at home. 

7. Plan under way to send material on 
a Rural Route, followed by a spot 
check of house to house calls, and 
personal calls on ministers asking 
their cooperation in preaching on 
the subject and organizing study and 
discussion groups in their churches. 

Detroit and Michigan Branches. 
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